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COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


With the beginning of the new year hundreds of commercial teachers 
will undertake to make special preparation for advancement. Exten- 
sion courses enable the teacher to study without loss of time or employ- 
ment. An important factor in giving a teacher confidence in his work 
is a reserve of ability—a surplus of knowledge. These assets are ac- 


quired through study 


We offer commercial teachers an opportunity to study accounting, 
auditing, law, and income tax procedure by correspondence at actual 
cost of material and service. A brief description of these courses follow: 


ACCOUNTANCY 


This course consists of a series of 
thirty-two text units. Instruction is 
given in the theory of accounts, prac- 
tical accounting, auditing, and law as 
it relates to accountancy. The practice 
work consists of C. P. A. and: Institute 
questions and problems. All work is to 
be submitted for review. After being 
reviewed the working pers are re- 
turned with a report. Model answers 
and solutions are furnished for study 
and future reference. 


Reference texts furnished for col- 
lateral reading include Esquerre’s Ap- 
plied Theory of Accounts, Montgomery’s 
Auditing, Theory and Practice, and 
Conyngton’s Business Law. 


Regardless of whether you expect to 
continue teaching or whether you desire 


to take up Public Accounting as a prac- ° 


tice, you will be benefited by a course 
of this kind. There is an unusual de- 
mand at this time for teachers of ac- 
counting. Our Employment Depart- 
ment is unable to meet the demand for 
teachers who are properly qualified to 
teach accounting and who are familiar 
with this particular course. 


INCOME TAX 


The object of this course is to enable 
teachers to secure a working knowledge 
of The Revenue Act and the Regulations 
and Rulings of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. A teacher should undoubtedly 
possess this knowledge if he is to be of 
the greatest service to his students and 
to the community in which he is em- 
ployed. No doubt, the tax on incomes 
of both individuals and corporations 
will be a permanent part of our tax 
system. The rates may be changed from 
time to time, but the general principles 
of this form of taxation are not apt to 
be materially altered. 


Our aim is to provide information on 
the general principles involved in the 
application of the law, the preparation 
of returns, and the computation of 
taxes. 

The course consists of a series of four 
text units. Questions and problems at 
the end of each unit provide the practice 
material. A knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal principles of bookkeeping is a pre- 
requisite to enrollment. 

Only a limited number of enrollments 
for this course can be accepted. No en- 
rollments will be accepted after Feb. 5th. 


The time required to complete these courses is not limited in 
any way. It is assumed that the teacher will have only a limited 


amount of time to devote to study and in planning the courses this 
was kept in mind. An essential feature of both courses is that they 
were prepared specifically for teachers—no one else can qualify and 
applications will not be accepted from any one who is not a commer- 
cial teacher. 

We recommend these courses to commercial teachers, basing our 
recommendation on the results obtained in the past four years. Write 
for information and application form, naming the course in which you 
are interested. 


C. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ring Out, THild Bells! 












Ring out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is dying, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those we see on earth no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out the slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 





Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out, our mournful rhymes. 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger hearts, the kindlier hand: 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


—Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
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WHAT THE BOSTON HIGH. SCHOOLS ARE DOING FOR 
RETAIL SELLING* 


by 


LOUIS J. FISH 


At the outset, it should be remarked that 
the Boston high schools in teaching retail 
selling do not put a premium on clever tricks 
or shrewd and cunning business practices. 
The pupils are instructed to be open, frank, 
truthful, and above all, honest. Salesman- 
ship of the ‘‘jockeying” type is of the past. 
The merchandising practice of reputable 
houses is today on such an ethical plane that 
it condemns all “sharp” selling. The entire 
fabric of modern retail selling policies is 
opposed to questionable practices. 

The Late A. T. Stewart, 
a successful pioneer mer- 
chant said: “It requires 
more training to sell mer- 
chandise than it does to 
manufacture it.”” The de- 
mand is for trained, intell- 
igent, business-like sales- 
people of pleasing person- 
ality. The retail mer- 
chants of today are unani- 
mous in their declaration 
that the success of modern 
merchandising depends 
upon the salespeople who 
represent their store and 
its ideals. 

According toa well- 
known authority, who has 
been given widespread 
publicity, fifty-five out of 
every one hundred sales 
opportunities are lost by 
inefficient salespeople. 
That, even if it were partly 
true, is sufficient reason 
why the merchants de- 
mand, and the high 
schools provide, the scien- 
tific study of retail sell- 
ing. It is no longer the routine occupation 
of the past, but a scientific vocation which 
calls for the exercise of judgment and for the 
development of ability and character. The 
retail salesperson deals with human nature 
and its problems, and he ‘‘makes good’’ in 
retail selling in proportion to his success in 
solving these problems. 


He 


tion. 


pupils. 
High Schools of Boston. 


Aim of Retail Selling Instruction 


The retail selling instruction in our high 
schools is not a panacea for all retail selling ills. 
It will not always turn out a perfect product, 
but it should raise the standard and make 
available trained beginners in the field. It 
is the aim of the Boston schools to put retail 
selling knowledge in the possession of the 





Mr. Fish was graduated at Boston University 


with a Bachelor's degree, but later returned 
ceive the degree of Master of Business Administra- 
as had a wide experience as a retail 
store salesman and as a 
present duties as Commercial Coordinator are to 
supervise salesmanship instruction in the High 
Schools and the Continuation Schools of Boston, 
and to — the employment of salesmanship 

is teaching experience covers three years 
in the Lowell High School and nine years in the 


pupils by the simplest and most direct meth- 
ods. In doing this, the schools bring the 
business man’s experience to the classroom, 
that the pupil may become accustomed to 
his methods. The purpose is to have the 
pupils acquire business-like habits, and to 
lessen the confusion felt in passing from the 
discipline of the classroom to the discipline 
of the store. The retail selling courses with 
the practical experience in the stores and the 
“Store background” thus acquired may be 
considered as over-lapping courses which 
eliminate the abruptness 
of transition from the 
schools to commercial 
pursuits. These coopera- 
tive retail selling courses 
make an easy ‘‘pass-over”’ 
from school to business 
during the period of school 
stimulation. 

The most important 
question for solution by 
the teachers of retail sell- 
ing is what should be done 
to awaken salesmanship 
pupils to the possibilities 
of the retail selling profes- 
sion. There is no doubt 
that the stores are attract- 
ing a better class of sales- 
people than they did in 
the past. High school 
graduates who have been 
out of school for two or 
three years form the bulk 
of the new recuits in this 
field. 

The average retail sales- 
person very often does not 
appreciate the contribu- 
tion he can make to the 
general public. We wish to enlarge the vision 
of our high school pupils so that they will feel 
that there is‘a whole world of business activi- 
ties behind what they are selling and a most 
dignified and remunerative future before 
them. Retail selling is not a blind alley to 
any one with ability and ambition. 

It is our plan to foster ambition in the 
pupil by the training which is given in our 
high schools. This training prepares for 
higher positions and for advancement, and 
the Boston schools take this into account by 
laying a broad foundation. Promotion in- 
variably follows hard work when it is well 
done. It is certainly good business for the 
stores to get ambitious, trained people every 
year. It is our purpose to have the mer- 


to re- 


bond salesman. His 


*Taken from a recent address before the Retail Trade Board of Malden, Mass. 
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chants seek those who have had this training, 
and to have those who have taken the work 
use it in our Boston stores. 

As far as possible, experience in the Boston 
stores is drawn upon in developing the study 
of retail selling in our schools. Free class 
discussion is aimed at, but pupils are not 
allowed to talk at random—they must stick 
to the point. In this way, pupils develop the 
power of independent and clear thinking and 
sequence of expression. 

The retail selling courses aim at a practical 
correlation of information and experience on 
a large scale. Its purpose is to furnish the 
merchant with intelligent, trained beginners. 
If the pupils are fair to themselves and fair 
to their employers, they will succeed with 
the retail selling instruction received in the 
Boston high schools. This has been demon- 
strated again and again and many former 
retail selling pupils are now in responsible 
positions in our Boston stores. 


Qualifications of Salespeople 


An executive of a large company says that 
human qualities may be divided as follows: 
Physical: 

Good color 

Good posture and physique 

No chronic illness 

Good habits 

Clean teeth, hands and nails 

Neatness of clothes 

Refinement 


Mental: 


High school education 
Concentration 

Good reasoning 
Alertness 

Good memory 


Temperamental: 
Ambition 
Loyalty 
Cheerfulness 
Enthusiasm 
Punctuality 
Integrity 
Stability 
Energy 


If to a good average in these qualifications, 
we add two years of high school training in 
retail selling, in addition to practical expe- 
rience in the stores, we see why high school 
graduates are desirable material for our 
stores. Five points for each one of these 
qualifications will give a perfect score. 


All indications now point to more intel- 
ligent, better informed, and better prepared 
retail salespersons than were the same per- 
sons of yesterday. We know that men and 
women in business are more interested in 
their work, more ambitious, and that they 
are seeking new and broader fields. This is 
especially applicable to retailing. 


Opportunities 


Parents see the splendid opportunities for 
their daughters in the stores. Teachers and 
pupils see the advantages of the retail selling 
courses. Educators are more and more con- 
vinced that for the average girl there are 
greater opportunities for advancement in 
salary and responsibility; that there is a 
variety of interesting work to do; that there 
is a greater opportunity of developing latent 
artistic and business talent; than there are 
in the average office positions. The retail 
store offers all the advantages and oppor- 
tunities for advancement found in any other 
kind of commercial work. 


One store gives the following as possible 
lines of promotion: 


Check girl Stock Typist 

Workroom Packer Stenographer 

Apprentice Junior sales Bill clerk 

Milliner Salesperson Accountant 

Designer Assistant buyer Auditing 
Buyer 


One of the necessary qualifications for 
promotion is to master the content of the 
position ahead. It is for this purpose that 
the need of training is evident. Promotion 
is the reward of training and ability. Greater 
efficiency is always recognized and rewarded. 
The normal method of promotion in any 
business is by advancement through the 
successive occupations in the store. Many 
of these steps are covered in the high school 
training, and the pupil who takes the course 
generally starts with ‘‘advanced standing.” 

Retail selling courses have the approval 
of the teachers, the merchants, the parents, 
and the pupils. The courses give to the 
teacher a more earnest and ambitious group 
of pupils with which to work; the merchant 
is provided with a force of workers, better 
trained and better educated; the parents are 
aided materially in their attempt to enlarge 
the family income; and the young person 
taking the course is learning and earning at 
the same time, and doing both better than 
would otherwise be possible. 


“The careless assumption prevails,’’ said 
a merchant of wide experience, “that dis- 
tribution can look after itself—that any one 
can be an acceptable retail salesman, and 
that the law of supply and demand takes 
care of goods after they are made. Nothing 
could be more absurd.”” Mr. Hahn, Secre- 
tary of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, adds: ‘‘No gain in business can be 
made until the wider intluence of retail store 
education is felt in business. Progress comes 
through the more widely spread intluence of 
education.” 


Merchandise 


Since textiles in one form or another are 
handled in nine out of ten departments in 
the stores, a thorough course in textiles and 
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clothing is offered. Samples of from fifty to 
seventy different materials in wool, cotton, 
linen, silk, etc., are furnished by the City of 
Boston for each pupil to handle and examine 
under the direction of the teacher. The 
prices, widths, colors, and qualities are dis- 
cussed, so that the student may learn how 
to judge the worth of the textile products 
offered for sale. Whenever opportunities 
offer, appropriate textile films furnished by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
are shown, and trade exhibits are visited by 
the classes. 

The training in textiles and in merchandise 
is invaluable. If it did nothing else but give 
the salespeople a feeling of confidence in 
themselves, it would be valuable for that 
alone. The salesperson who knows textiles 
sells textiles very much better than the one 
who knows nothing about textiles, even if 
she doesn’t use any of the information she 
possesses. Walking in the dark always 
makes people uncertain of their steps, while 
those who are enlightened step more con- 
fidently. This is true not only in walking 
but in salesmanship. The one who knows 
merchandise sells it more confidently and 
better than the one who does not know it. 

Trade journals and newspapers make ex- 
cellent textbooks for instruction in mer- 
chandise. Manufacturers and importing 
houses offer additional sources of knowledge 
in regard to the merchandise. A salesman 
in the shoe department, for instance, is not 
called upon to describe the making of a shoe 
to a customer. He could doubtless make a 
more intelligent sale if he knew how certain 
parts of the shoe were put together. In 
addition, and probably more important, the 
pupil is taught the use of the merchandise 
as a source of further knowledge. 

There is available in every store a certain 
amount of the most technical and accurate 
knowledge in regard to the stock or business 
of each department. The sum total of this 
represents the mass of knowledge necessary 
for the efficiency of the business. This is 
available for the school organization, and it 
should be made part of the school instruction | 


Store Systems and Policies 


The pupil knows that success will be his 
reward in proportion to his ability to do the 
work well. The ability to sell goods is both 
a gift and an art. The essential virtues of 
honesty, courtesy, promptness, cheerfulness, 
etc., can be supplemented by the concrete 
instruction in the content of the occupation. 
Instruction in system or store practice is 
typical, representing the majority rather 
than any one store. The pupil learns under 
real conditions, for the classroom instruction 
is soon put to test in the store. 

Let us consider present day store policies. 
Stores are now making the avenues of pro- 
motion .very clear and evident to their sales- 
people. This, as we all know, has a most 
beneficial effect on the employee. The em- 


ployee knows that his progress is watched 
very carefully. There is no “hit or miss” in 
this process, and the employee who shows 
aptitude and ability need not worry about 
advancement. 

The high school instruction in retail selling 
plus the store training and practice is valuable 
for the following reasons: 


(a) It increases the efficiency of the worker 
and benefits both the employer and 
the employee. 

(b) It is a means whereby certain employ- 
ees secure an increase in wages by 
promotion. 

(c) It reduces the labor turnover. 


We have spent most of our time improving 
production until it is reduced to the most 
scientific methods. The future effort will 
evolve new methods of distribution. The 
improvement in this direction points towards 
a more efficient sales force. To show the 
trend in this direction, we add the opinion 
of a well-known retail merchant: ‘‘When 
pupils are in high school it is our business to 
attract them to retail selling with the feeling 
that they are about to take up an honored 
profession. It is the business of retail stores 
to educate the public that a salesperson is 
not merely a clerk. It is infinitely harder to 
develop an executive in the business world 
than it is to put out a college professor and 
the public should be made to feel that when 
a young person enters the retail field, he or 
she is embarking upon an activity and striv- 
ing for a goal just as important if not more 
so than the teacher or the nurse.” 

Experience has shown that it costs from 
$50 to $150 for each employee who is hired 
and who leaves. In addition, there is that 
loss of good will due to mistakes of inexperi- 
ence, which, if measured, would reach serious 
proportions. This has resulted in greater 
care in the selection of salespeople and be- 
ginners. 

More and more progressive employers 
everywhere are coming to realize that proper 
selection is the first essential in building up 
an efficient, permanent organization. The 
merchants of Boston are interested in the 
high school courses in retail selling which will 
prepare boys and girls for store work. They 
welcome the organization of high school re- 
tail selling courses for that means a better 
type of beginning salesperson. 

By this high school training in retail selling, 
the stores recruit capable junior salespeople 
of outstanding character and ability. No 
one can predict the future expansion of these 
courses, but the school authorities and the 
merchants feel that it has become another 
factor contributing to the growth and prog- 
ress of the City of Boston. 


Number of Pupils in the Courses 


Boston can boast of having the largest 
number of pupils enrolled in retail selling 
courses of any city in the United States. 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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SALESMANSHIP AND HOW IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT 


by 


CLARK E. HARRISON* 


To the Principal or Manager: 


The first thing that should be considered 
in connection with salesmanship and how it 
should be taught is the teacher. We must 
bear in mind the fact that this is an abstract 
subject. It is different from arithmetic in 
that a teacher has so many proofs in that 
subject as to his conclusions. On the other 
hand, salesmanship, like any other phase of 
psychology, rests with the ability of the 
teacher to carry conviction through his en- 
thusiasm, tactics, and range of illustrative 
examples. I really think that one may pro- 
nounce salesmanship a failure in the beginning 
unless there is a live-wire teacher in charge 
of the class; and unless he is willing to spend 
a great deal of time in reading and study. 
Too, he must not be lazy because there is 
quite a bit of preparatory work for the student 
which necessitates a great deal of grading, 
and in this grading the teacher should keep 
in mind spelling and every phase of English, 
as well as to look for the student’s ability as 
it definitely pertains to the subject. 


To the Teacher: 


The teacher who is chosen to handle this 
subject and has the ability to rise to the oc- 
casion is indeed fortunate. In saying this, I 
have in mind the great possibilities for young 
men and women who wish to take up sales- 
manship as a profession. I also have in mind 
the young man or woman who expects to go 
into an office and rise to the highest position 
possible. Salesmanship plays a most impor- 
tant part in either place—the sales field or 
the office. To put it in one thought, I might 
use Mr. Maxwell’s expression ‘“‘Salesmanship 
is the neck of the jug which pours business 
into the great pocket of commerce. It pours 
no faster than the neck of the jug will permit.” 

I also think the teacher is fortunate because 
there is such a wonderful opportunity for 
self-development on the teacher’s part which 
means a much bigger and better place in the 
commercial educational world. I frankly 
believe that any teacher who teaches sales- 
manship will necessarily make a much better 
teacher in whatever department he may be 
placed. He certainly should become more 
capable because of teaching this subject. But 
the biggest and best thing that comes to the 
teacher who teaches the subject is that he has 
an opportunity to help many, many young 
people to establish confidence in themselves 
and to make good ina big way, where they 
might have been only mediocre employees. 

In the following I am going to proceed 
along the line of a well-known text in order 
that I may present something definite and, 
too, so that I can arrive. 


*Vice-President of Draughon’s Practical Business College, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Personnel of the Class. The 
first ten steps in the subject should deal with 
the personnel of the class. They follow: 


1. A Definite Purpose. It is here that 
the teacher has a most wonderful opportunity 
to get a grip, as it were, on the student body, 
provided he will key the lesson with the 
story of some successful man or woman who 
has risen under adverse circumstances. The 
teacher must appreciate the fact that he is 
to establish something definite in each lesson; 
therefore, we will call it ‘‘planting a mile post 
in each chapter.” 

After having taught salesmanship for sev- 
eral years experience has made it very clear 
to me that in this subject particularly, it is 
difficult to arrive at something definite so I 
find it wonderfully profitable to read several 
good magazines every month with a view of 
finding a suitable subject. For this chapter 
the story of the red-headed, freckle-faced 
boy is very appropriate. 

2. The Secret of Leadership. Your 
key story should give this chapter a setting 
that will cause each pupil to find something 
in common with the subject; that is, you 
should handle the work in such a way that 
the pupils will make it personal to themselves 
in that they will strive to put the principles 
taught into practice daily with their fellow 
students, at home, and others with whom 
they come in contact. 


3. Character Building. This chapter 
when taught right will prove a great benefit 
to the school as a whole because here is an 
opportunity for the teacher to reach the boys 
especially who are developing bad habits. I 
key this lesson with a cigarette story in a very 
commonplace manner, yet I try to fill it with 
human interest and close with the story of a 
tragedy. You will please pardon me—I had 
one class of men whose ages ranged from 
twenty-five to fifty-five who were salesmen 
making their living daily by selling and all 
working for the same company. With the 
cigarette’ story, I caused several of them who 
were cigarette smokers to quit. One wasa 
man fifty-five years of age whose family mar- 
veled at the thought of his quitting since they 
had tried for years without avail. It has been 
nearly a year since he quit. During this time 
he has not touched one. 

4. Personality. This chapter should be 
so keyed as to cause your students to elim- 
inate many little objectionable habits; for 
instance, the “gum-chewing stenographer.” 
The students should be brought to appreciate 
the fact that they can in many ways improve 
their personal appearance, their manners, 
and so on and so forth; but above all, they 


Taken from an address delivered 


before the Southern Association of Commercial Schools at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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should be brought to realize that personality 
is a living, positive force imbued with kind- 
ness and comes from within. They should 
develop firmness and sincerity. 

5. Courage and How to Develop It. 
In keying this chapter the teacher should 
choose some subject to center the principles 
of the lesson around which will appeal to the 
youthful spirit and should close with the 
thought of well rounded manhood, of true 
character, and it should be done in such a 
way that the pupils will fully realize that the 
ability to do things that are really big and 
worthwhile is possessed by any normal person 
who has the will power to continue steadfast 
in pursuit of the thing desired. 


6. Qualities that Win. Here we find 
a general summary of the first five lessons. 
It is here that the pupils should have a full 
appreciation of ability, reliability, and posi- 
tive will. In this lesson we can illustrate 
with a chain, showing how the first five les- 
sons, when taken together, will be personality 
in its true sense. We can show where ABIL- 
ITY insures observation, comparison, mem- 
ory, imagination, reason, and judgment; 
where RELIABILITY insures honesty, loy- 
alty, sincerity, enthusiasm, faith, optimism, 
ambition; likewise, where POSITIVE WILL 
insures courage, decision, initiative, punc- 
tuality, energy, carefulness, and discipline. 
It would be well here to take these three 
outlines, one word at a time beginning with 
observation, and let the pupils vote on some- 
one in the class who demonstrates the greatest 
power of observation, naming this pupil 
“Observation” for the moment. Then se- 
lect next the one who shows a great concen- 
trative power and so on until you have 
covered the list. Then stand them out in a 
line and have suggestions from the class 
showing wherein the pupils differ, in their 
opinion, and where it is possible for each and 
all of them to cultivate these qualities. 


7. Value of Spare Time. I would key 
this subject with the story of the life of some- 
one who has made a great success in life and 
who had to attend night school or none at all. 
Take for example the life of Hugh Chalmers. 
You can then bring before your pupils in a 
very forceful and effective way the fact that 
when any business man begins to cast about 
with the view of employing a young man or 
woman he invariably seeks the one who is 
qualified to fill the position. You can also 
get them to consider men and women of their 
acquaintance who have made good ina big way 
and who without fail have learned to utilize 
their spare time. You can then get them 
to see that if their time brings so much pleas- 
ure and happiness when spent in idle gaiety 
that it will bring far more genuine happiness 
when stored in the treasury of wisdom and 
ability. Here you can teach them that they 
are as big as the thing they can do—no bigger. 
Their life is as broad as they themselves make 
it—no broader. That if all successful people 
devote their spare time to self-improvement, 
it would be very profitable for them to do so. 
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8. Mental Analysis. Here we have an 
opportunity to teach the pupils how to bal- 
ance their lives properly by keying the story 
with the lives of three different characters. 
Show where one’s emotions are highly devel- 
oped, who has a weak will and who has never 
been a student; then take the man who has 
a strong will, not emotional, and who uses 
but little thought—one who does things re- 
gardless; next we will take the person with a 
highly developed intellect without much 
emotion and with a very weak will—one who 
is constantly studying, possibly taking up 
new subjects continually, but never putting 
any of them into practice in a way that would 
be useful, and close the story with the life of 
a well-balanced person. 

9. Human Nature. Here we should 
get the pupil to see that there are two dis- 
tinct types of people, one who is ruled by 
reason and judgment, the other by impulses, 
emotions, enthusiasms, likes, and dislikes. 
To the first our appeal must be logical and 
reasonable. To the second, the appeal will 
have to be made through some one of the 
emotions. Next we should take up the men- 
tal, motive, and vital types. You usually can 
find marked types in class and give some very 
effective illustrations. However, I am not 
strong on trying to teach character analysis 
since I think a salesman often loses a sale 
in that he sizes his man up wrong. I think 
the best thing to do is to try your dead level 
best to sell everyone who should have your 
product. 


10. The Five Senses. We next take up 
the five senses. This is to my judgment one 
of the most interesting and practical subjects 
that there is in salesmanship. It is so easy 
to get the pupil to see that there are only 
five possible ways to reach a man’s mind and 
that the sale is made in the mind. I think 
that the teacher who fails to properly impress 
the pupils with the proper use of the five 
senses fails to teach salesmanship. 

The above ten points, you will notice, have 
dealt primarily with the pupils of your class. 
It is now and not until now that the teacher 
is ready to take up salesmanship and its anal- 
ysis; but before we go into this phase of the 
work there are a few other things I want to 
bring to your attention. 

First, the time that should be devoted to 
this subject, also the application of this time. 
Experience has taught the writer that the 
pupils get but very little from the subject of 
salesmanship unless they are required to do 
quite a bit of preparatory work. The pupils 
and teacher alike should devote at least two 
hours to the preparation of the subject before 
they appear in the class. There should be 
one hour to each subject consumed by the 
teacher in teaching the fundamental princi- 
ples, and in tying these on to the key story. 
There should be another hour, the next class 
period,devoted to the same chapter i in class,the 
teacher presiding but the pupils doing the w ork 
by making up a complete logical analysis. 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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HOW TO MAKE THE COMMERCIAL COURSE FUNCTION 
IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 


The Test of a Successful Business Course is— 
How Does it Serve the Business Man 


by 


SUSAN SAULSBURY* 


In the first place there must be somewhat 
of an intimacy or understanding between the 
business man and the school. The teacher 
must be familiar with the jobs her students 
may get before she can intelligently make 
any recommendations. This may be secured 
in part by inviting local merchants, lawyers, 
bankers or business men in general to come 
to the school to give a short talk on his par- 
ticular work, what he expects his junior of- 
fice workers to know, opportunity for ad- 
vancement in his office, the quality of workers 
he has been getting, suggestions for improve- 
ment before attempting to hold a position, 
etc. 

The Principal of the school, Superintendent 
or some one interested in commercial work 
may make a talk before a group of business 
men, telling them what the commercial de- 
partment is trying to do and solicit their 
sympathy and cooperation. A question- 
aire, somewhat after the form given on page 
12, may be given each one and he is asked 
to answer the questions and return the ques- 
tionaire to the high school at the earliest 
opportunity. At the end of two weeks if all 
are not returned, either the teacher or a rep- 
resentative of the school may call on the 
business man in person (taking with her 
several blanks in case the one given him at 
the meeting was lost or misplaced) and tact- 
fully ask him if he will cooperate with the 
school by filling out the questionaire. The 
results are then tabulated and filed with the 
questionaire for future reference. When 
this is completed the teacher has a splendid 
opportunity to work from a vocational point 
of view. 

Keep before the pupil that business men 
do not ask ‘‘Are you a graduate of the High 
School” but ‘‘What can you do?” 

Give students as much practical work as 
possible—they work much better if they 
know they are doing something that is act- 
ually going to be used than if their work is 
all from copy, to be graded then thrown 
away. Such work may be clerical work for 
the Superintendent, Teachers, Red Cross, 
American Legion, Chamber of Commerce, 
and Individual Firms. (For the latter I 
would allow students to make ‘some slight 
charge.) Work in the Typewriting Depart- 
ment from September to December 1: Ad- 
dressed 1200 envelopes for Near East Relief, 
800 for Frederick County Fruit Growers, 
Association. Wrote 80 letters for Near East 


*A commercial teacher in the High School at Winchester, Va. 


Virginia Educational Conference, Richmond, Va. 


Relief, 100 for Boy Scout Council, 220 for 
Frederick County Fruit Growers’ Association. 
Placed in envelopes and sealed 1200 letters 
for Near East Relief. Typed 200 pages for 
Superintendent. Tabulated date from sub- 
scription cards for Red Cross Call. Cut 
stencils and mimeographed copies for Junior 
Red Cross and Vocational work. 

Let the public know the school is ready to 
serve and calls will come. 

The course of study should be such that 
certainly by the time the student is through 
school he. will have had adequate training in 
Spelling, Punctuation, Business Arithmetic, 
Business English, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Typewriting and the use of Office Appliances. 
(If adding and calculation machines are not 
in the school, it is possible that some business 
man may be willing to have a demonstration 
lesson some time, or some large advertising 
firm may be willing to put one in the school 
for a few weeks. This will acquaint the stu- 
dent somewhat with the machine, If this is 
not possible, explain their use from pictures, 
catalogs, etc.) 

If a student contemplates taking a business 
course, I am heartily in favor of encouraging 
him to graduate in the academic course and 
in addition taking some commercial work, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, etc., and returning 
to school another year and devoting his 
whole time to commercial subjects, making it 
wholly vocational. 

I approve of this plan for these reasons: 

1. The high school graduate of today is 
plenty young enough to spend an extra year 
in school. 

2. If he is willing to add this extra year 
to his school life, he usually realizes what he 
» coming to school for and is willing to work 
or it. 

3. The preceding year he has gone through 
the important stage of being a senior and is 
no longer the society leader of the school; 
this is somewhat a blow to his pride but it is 
good for him to get the experience and it adds 
dignity to the work he is undertaking. 

4. If he prepares for this extra year by 
taking all his business subjects except short- 
hand before graduating, he can get that by 
going to school only one-half a day; that 
gives him the remainder of the day to do 
extra work, and in a small town there are a 
great many calls for part-time workers. The 
student is thus working intensively and gets 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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QUESTIONAIRE FOR THE BUSINESS MAN 
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Number of employees in clerical positions. ...............ccccccee cece cece ccenccenes 
Number of new clerical employees engaged in last 12 months....................06. 

Do you consider your present clerical force or those you have employed or tried out 


previously, capable of handling your work satisfactorily? Please divide them into 
classes, giving percentage 


Poor Fair , Good Excellent 
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N. B. By part-time program is meant giving pupils, while yet in school, an opportunity 
to get some practical experience. 
g. If your clerical force is and-has been unsatisfactory, to which of the following conditions 
do you attribute it? 
(a) Home training 
(b) General education 
(c) Business education 
(d) Business experience before entering office 
(e) General intelligence and knowledge of present day affairs 
(f) Capacity to understand and carry out directions. 
10. Please check points in the following list in which you have found stenographic or clerical 
help the weakest: 
(a) Speed in taking dictation 
(b) Reading notes back to dictator at time of dictation 
(c) Speed and accuracy in transcribing 
(d) Spelling 
(e) Neatness of work 
(f) Punctuation 
(g) Paragraphing 
(h) Arrangement of letter 
(i) Following verbal instructions 
(j) -Spirit of cooperation with other employees 
(k) Loyalty and trustworthiness 
(1) Personal appearance 
(m) General good judgment and common sense 
(n) — office work, such as meeting people and answering telephone tact- 
ully, etc. 


11. When a stenographer is not sure of her notes, do you prefer that she come back to you 
12. To what extent are dictating machines lessening the necessity for young people to be 
ne a os ce ol ic ies aca dasteabico ess sd seen eeecN cee coe bakin’ os 
13. Do you regard it as desirable that those being given commercial training shall have 
instructions in: 
(a) Salesmanship 
(b) Business organizations and procedure 
(c) Office appliances 
(d) What other subject or subjects would you suggest for training................ 
14. Where would you suggest that an increased emphasis be placed in the training of those 
who are to come into your employ? 
(a) For young men 


1s. Are Clerical employees interested if CHET WOTK? . . 2... i cc ccs cecccccccccecewesoes 
16. Are clerical employees loyal to their employer?........5.......ccccccccccssccccsccece 
17. What commercial appliances should in your opinion be taught in high school?...... 
Remarks not covered by questionaire. 


Note. If, for any reason you cannot or do not wish to answer all the above questions, 
kindly answer in part and return the questionaire. 
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SOME STENOS 


Advanced Dictation 

Take a letter, Miss Smith. 

“Ready?” 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Hypo Carbon Corporation, New York 
City—Gentlemen: We are in favor (make 
it attention, Mr. Colt). We are in favor of 
the proposition outlined in your letter of 
the roth inst., but we are (no, change that 
to the r1th inst.), but we are not ready at 
this time to entertain (IJ don’t like that word, 
change it to consider) to consider the matter.” 

Looks all over desk for matches; lights 
cigar. 

‘‘Where was I?” 

““*To consider the matter.’ ”’ 

“Oh, yes. I have considered (no, I don’t 
want to use that word again). I have studied 
the proposition at some length and do not 
consider (there I go again, change it to 
think) that the time is propitious. (Know 
how to spell that?)”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Just a minute; 
about this matter.” 

Returns in five minutes. 

“Where did I put that cigar?” 

“You buried it under that pile of papers.’ 

“Damn it. Where was [?” 

“Do not think that the time is propitious.” 

“In addition we must take into considera- 
tion (confound it, I’ve got a run on that word, 
make it—oh, let it stand at that. Can’t think 
of another word to use in place of it) we must 
take into consideration the fact that a con- 
solidation of this matter (J mean nature) 
might draw the attention of the attorney- 
general (cut that sentence out entirely. It's 
not wise). Read the whole letter.” 

The patient stenographer does so. 

“Well, just add this. No, get me the file.” 

“It’s right there on your desk.” 

“That’s right. I have studied the proposi- 
tion at some length and do not think that 
the time is pro—”’ 

“T’ve got all that.” 

“Did I dictate that?” 

“*Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, rats, I don’t feel like working today; 
I’ve got to get in some golf. Tear that up. 
I'll dictate another tomorrow. I'll call you 
up at closing time if there is anything on 
my mind.” 

“Yes, ‘sir.’ 


I want to see Perkins 


—The Imp. 





Hired! 

The president of a large automobile con- 
cern in Omaha had difficulty in getting a 
satisfactory stenographer. As a last resort 
he put the following ad in one of the local 
newspapers: 

“WANTED — First-class, highgrade sten- 
ographer; salary no object. This stenog- 
rapher must get it as fast as I dictate, and 
get it right; must be absolutely accurate; 
must have human intelligence. If you are 
not a cracker-jack, don’t bother me.” 
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Here is one of the replies he received in 
the mail the following morning: 

“I note your requirements, as aired in the 
newspaper, and hasten to make inquiry as 
to this strenuous business that takes such 
an extraordinary stenographer. 

“Your advertisement appeals to me 
strongly—stronger than prepared mustard— 
as I have searched Europe, Airope, Irope, 
and Hoboken in quest of someone who could 
use my talents to advantage. 

“‘When it comes to this chin-music proposi- 
tion, I have never found man, woman, or 
dictating machine that could get first base 
on me, either fancy or catch-as-catch-can. 
I write shorthand so fast that I have to use 
a specially prepared pencil, with a platinum 
point, and a water-cooling equipment that I 
have constructed at exorbitant expense, a 
note pad made of asbestos composition, cov- 
ered with human hide, ruled with sulphuric 
acid, and stitched with catgut. 

“T use the A. W. ignition, double unit, 
high-tension system exclusively, and will 
guarantee to deliver my rated horsepower 
under either A. L., A. M., or S. A. E. stand- 
ard. I have been passed by the National 
Board of Censorship and guaranteed under 
the Pure Food and Drug Act of June 30, 
1906. 

an run with my cut-out open at all speeds, 

and am, in fact, a guaranteed double hy- 
draulically welded, drop-forged and oil- 
tempered specimen of human lightning on 
a perfect thirty-six frame ground to one- 
thousandth of an inch. At hot-air juggling 
you have nothing on me. 

“If you wish to avail yourself of the op- 
portunity of a lifetime, wire me; but unless 
you are fully prepared to pay the tariff for 
such services, don’t bother me, as I am so 
nervous that I can’t stand still long enough 
to have my dressmaker measure my clothes. 
Spare your time and money unless you want 
to pay at least $5.00 per week in cash or its 


equivalent. 
I. M. WIDEAWAKE.” 


She got the job. —The Imp. 





Fired 


John L. Shenk has, for years, kept a mem- 
orandum account of his personal expenses. 
The week of June 19 shows the following: 


June 19 Advertisement for young 


lady stenographer...... $ .35 
20 Flowers for the new 

stenographer’s desk. .. . 1.50 
21 Box candy for the new 

stenographer. . 3.00 
22 Theatre party with the 

new stenographer. . 12.00 
23 One box candy for the 

wife. . .40 
24 Sealskin coat for the ‘wife, 1,200.00 
26 Advertisement for new 

stenographer. . .35 
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CONVENTION 


N. C. T. F. HOLDS SILVER JUBILEE IN CHICAGO 


The National Corhmercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration held its 25th annual (Silver Jubilee) 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Illinois, December 26-29. On Tuesday 
evening there was a joint dinner conference 
of the United States Bureau of Education 
with the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation. This conference was under the 
management of Glen Levin Swiggett, 
Specialist in Commercial Education. 

The convention was officially opened 
Wednesday morning when Henry J. Holm 
of the Gregg School introduced Edward E. 
Gore, President of the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Gore delivered the Address 
of Welcome, to which H. E. V. Porter of 
the Jamestown (N. Y.) Business College, 
President of the Federation, responded. 
This was followed by addresses by John E. 
Gill of Rider College, Trenton, N. J., on “‘A 
Forward Movement in Commercial Edu- 
cation,’”’ and Harry F. Atwood of Chicago, 
on ‘Back to the Republic.” The basis of 
Mr. Atwood’s address was the ‘‘Constitu- 
tion.” 

In addition to the General Federation 
Meetings, there were sectional meetings of 
the Private Commercial Schools and Public 
Commercial Schools Departments; the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation; the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Schools; and Business 
and Shorthand Round Tables. 

The meetings were well attended and an 
unusual interest was manifested in the many 
addresses and discussions. General Federa- 
tion meetings were held Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday. At the Thursday morning 
meeting Dr. Rodney Brandon of Moose- 
heart, Illinois, spoke on the ‘‘Evolution of 
Man’’, and Dr. Herbert L. Willett spoke on 
“‘New American Ideals.” The annual Fed- 
eration Banquet was held Thursday evening 
at 6:30. Dr. Preston Bradley of the Peoples 
Church, Chicago, Illinois, delivered the main 
address. This was followed by a selection 
of a place for the next annual meeting. 
Milwaukee, Kansas City, Louisville, Detroit 
and Chicago received nominations. After 
the balloting was completed and the smoke 
was cleared away, it was found that Chicago 
had won by a “‘nose’’, and the next annual 
meeting will, therefore, be held in the Windy 
City, December 26-29, 1923. 

The Friday meeting convened at 12:30. 
Following a luncheon, Dr. O. L. Hatcher, 
Chairman of the National Professional and 
Business Women’s Association, Richmond, 
Virginia, delivered an address in which he 
advocated more general education as a 
basis for a business education. This was 
followed by an address by Senator W. N. 
Ferris of the Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. Dr. Frank W. Dignan spoke on 
“Humanizing Business,” his theme being 
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“letters should be the voice of the man.” 
A business session followed, the various com- 
mittees made their reports, and officers were 
elected for the coming year as follows: 
President, D. W. McMillan, Southwest High 
School, Detroit, Mich.; First Vice-President, 
C. M. Yoder, Whitewater State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wis.; Second Vice- 
President, H. E. Barnes, Barnes Commercial 
School, Denver, Colo.; Treasurer, C. A. 
Faust, Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, John Alfred 
White, Emerson High School, Gary, Ind. 
Following the installation of officers the 
convention adjourned. 

The Private Commercial Schools Depart- 
ment held meetings on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday mornings. The following 
officers were elected for 1923: President, W. 
N. Watson, Lincoln Business College, Lin- 
coln, Nebr.; Vice-President, M. F. Denise, 
McLachlan Business University, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; Secretary, W. M. Bryant, 
Nebraska School of Business, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Public Schools Department also held 
meetings daily during the convention. The 
officers elected for 1923 include the following: 
President, L. N. Wold, Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Vice- 
President, R. P. Barnes, Barnes Commercial 
School, Denver, Colo.; Secretary, Mrs. B. 
A. Munson, Waukegan Business College, 
Waukegan, IIl. 

Both the Public and Private School meet- 
ings were well attended and the greatest 
interest was manifested in the addresses, 
which in each case were followed by a 
general discussion from the tloor. The num- 
ber taking part in these discussions is ample 
evidence of the interest manifested. 

The Accredited Schools held its annual 
meeting in conjunction with the Federation 
meeting. The members of this association 
are affiliated with the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation. The membership of 
this association comprises over two hundred 
fifty of the leading private commercial schools 
of the country. The association has been a 
powerful factor in the development of com- 
mercial education. A standard of curriculum, 
equipment and grade of work has been es- 
tablished by the Board of Governors. Schools 
desiring to become a member of the associa- 
tion must meet all requirements as to stand- 
ardization and all members of the associa- 
tion are required to maintain the standards 
set by the Board of Governors. 

A membership dinner followed by a busi- 
ness session was held Wednesday, December 
27 at 6 p. m., B. F. Williams, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa, 
presiding. Mr. Chester Perry of Chicago, 
International Secretary of the Rotary Clubs 
of the World, delivered the principal address. 
His subject was ‘Business Management.” 
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NOTES 


During the business session which followed, 
it was decided to hold an Accredited Schools 
Chautauqua next summer. The concensus 
of opinion: seemed to be that the meeting 
should be held at Chautauqua, New York, 
the first week of July, but it was finally de- 
cided to let the members of the association 
vote on the matter through a questionaire 
to be distributed by mail. 

At the business session on Thursday, 
reports of the Membership, Educational, 
Publicity and Better Business Committees 
were read and adopted. The reports of the 
Secretary and Treasurer were also read and 
adopted. The present officers were re- 
elected to serve until the summer Chautau- 
qua meeting, at which time the advisability 
of changing the method of electing officers 
is to be determined and a new election held. 


ACCOUNTING TEACHERS HAVE 
LUNCHEON AND GET- 
TOGETHER MEETING 


A number of teachers who attended the 
Federation meeting were subscribers for 
the Accounting Course given by the South- 
Western Publishing Company. These teach- 
ers and a few others who are interested in 
accounting met Thursday noon at the Hotel 
Sherman for a luncheon. Mr. J. F. Sher- 
wood, of the South-Western Publishing 


Company acted as toast-master for the ° 


occasion. Prof. Hiram T. Scovill, of the 
University of Illinois, and Prof. Alvin L. 
Prickett, of Indiana University, delivered 
addresses. Prof. Scovill spoke on ‘The 
Value of a Knowledge of Accounting to the 
Commercial Teacher,’’ while Prof. Prickett 
spoke on “Appraisals and their Relation to 
Accounting.’”” The meeting was so success- 
ful and enjoyable that those present made 
plans for another similar meeting to be held 
during the Federation meeting in Chicago 
next year, and it is hoped that at that time 
many more teachers taking the Accounting 
Course may be able to attend. The names 
of those present follow: 

Thomas M. Nelson, High School, Oil 
City, Pa.; A. L. Walters, Littleford School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; H. W. Henry, Erie Busi- 
ness College, Erie, Pa.; D. F. Parks, South 
High School, Fort Wayne, Ind.; W. C. 
Springgate, Oshkosh Business College, Osh- 
hosh, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Menz, 
Michigan Business & Normal College, Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Wm. J. Pellowe, Parsons 
Business School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; A. R. 
Brown, Wausau Business Institute, Wausau, 


Wis.; E. R. Baker, High School, Daven- 
port, Ia.; M. M. Moore, Wisconsin Business 
College, Racine, Wis.; B. Frank Kyker, 


Berea College, Berea, Ky.; C. A. McClug- 
gage, Illinois Business College, Springfield, 
Ill.; E. B. Allbritten, High School, Fort 


Dodge, Ia.; E. W. Atkinson, State Teachers’ 
College, Maryville, Mo.; A. Scovill, 
Brown’s Business College, Sterling, IIl.; 
Boyd R. Swem, Morgan Park Military 
Academy, Morgan Park, Ill.; James D. 
Gilbert, Baraboo Business College, Baraboo, 
Wis.; H. W. Harb, The ‘4C” College of 
Commerce, Madison, Wis.; G. L. Close, 
Oberlin Business College, Oberlin, Ohio; C. 
P. Bealer, Brown’s Business College, Free- 


port, Ill.; E. L. Hendrix, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Ill.; M. S. Cole, Senior High 
School, Marion, Ind.; H. T. Scovill, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; A. L. 


Prickett, University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; P. P. Udre, High School, Granite 
City, Ill.; M. F. Denise, McLachlan Busi- 
ness University, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Jane Anderson, Central Continuation School, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; R. Gillespie, Lansing 
Business University, Lansing, Mich.; W. M. 
Dowden, Lansing Business University. Lan- 
sing, Mich.; E. D. Widmer, Wausau Business 
Institute, Wausau, Wis.; Chas. W. Perry, 
High School, New Hampton, la.; M.G: 
Humphrey, Valparaiso University, Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.; H. J. Gerweiler, Quincy Col- 
lege, Quincy, Ill.; V. M. Rubert, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. F. Tull, 
The Business Institute, Detroit, Mich.; and 
J. H. Kutscher, Spencerian School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


The Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, December 27-29. The 
program for the Commercial Section was 
carried out in the form of a Round Table with 
G. G. Hill of the State Normal School, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, presiding. The fol- 
lowing topics were discussed: 

The New State Syllabus—its purpose and 

value. 

Inter-school Contests—purpose, content and 
value. 

What is the main weakness of the average 
high school commercial department? 

Is the present-day commercial teacher ming- 
ling and cooperating sufficiently with the 
local business community? 

How far can the continuation school move- 
ment, the part-time school movement, 
and the evening school movement be 
worked out in the smaller districts with 
reference to commercial subjects? 

What is the greatest weakness in the teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Type- 
writing, and other subjects as time per- 
mits? 

The present certificate standards. for com- 
mercial teachers. Are they the best for 
the profession? For the teachers? 


. How can commercial teachers generally help 
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to elevate the standards of their pro- 
fession? 
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REQUIREMENTS IN A HIGH SCHOOL 
COMMERCIAL COURSE 


According to the Committee on re-organ- 
ization of secondary education appointed by 
the N. E. A., commercial education, up to 
the present time, has attempted to meet 
four distinct needs. These are: First, the 
training of stenographers; second, the train- 
ing of bookkeepers and clerks for general 
office work; third, the training of students 
for secretarial work; and fourth, to supply the 
demand for salesmen. 

The training of stenographers, bookkeepers 
and clerks was, at one time, regarded as the 
full obligation of commercial education. This 
raised the question as to whether or not this 
was the most desirable form of training for 
boys. Nowa broader commercial education is 
recognized as the aim of even the high school 
commercial courses, because of the demand 
business has for young men, many of whom 
cannot go further than the high school be- 
cause of circumstances. 

The training for secretarial work includes 
the shorthand and typewriting with econom- 
ics, business customs, with some knowledge 
of law and commercial correspondence added. 


The fourth need or the training of sales- 
men should include not only the knowledge 
of merchandise but the best method of 
making a sale, the best method of meeting 
the public, and the larger idea of the cul- 
tivation and the raising of the standard of 
taste in their particular line of business. 


At the present time when we have so 
much discussion of the junior and senior 
high schools, it seems fitting that we dif- 
ferentiate the commercial course to be fol- 
lowed in each. In the junior high school 
the main desire is to give the student the 
knowledge of what business life comprises, 
with the secondary aim of so whetting their 
thirst for further training that they may be 
persuaded to remain in school for further 
study. While in the senior high school the 
intention is to prepare the student for direct 
participation in the business life of their 
community. , 

It would be my idea to have the commercial 
student do as much of the required work in 
the high school as possible in the first two 
years. This would give them the last two 
years free to pursue commercial fields with 
the exception of English, which should be 
required in each of the four years. 

The actual courses of study in the different 
high schools vary greatly, according to 
their location, aim of organization, size, 
equipment, etc., but in the main the general 
scheme contemplates a first year of arith- 
metic and penmanship. In the second year, 
bookkeeping should be offered, a practical 
study of the fundamentals of double and 





single entry bookkeeping being emphasized, 
also giving the student a clear understand- 
ing of journalizing and posting. They should 
become thoroughly familiar with the use 
of all standard business forms, such as bills, 
receipts, checks, notes, drafts, endorsements, 
invoices, account sales, bills of lading, lease 
and contract forms. 

In our high school in Sedalia, we have 
another subject called word study, which 
gives the student an opportunity to become 
acquainted with business terms. This 
study proves of definite use and advantages 
to him in the business world. 

After these two years of fundamental or 
academic training, the student is ready for 
the broader outlook on business. Up to 
this time he has elected his commercial 
course for credits only. He is now at the 
point of realizing the great advantage his 
knowledge can be to him in any walk in 
life and it should be our aim through the 
study of Commercial Geography and Com- 
mercial Law, which are given in the junior 
year, to give to these students the larger 
idea of the relation business has to all pro- 
fessions, also the practical value to which 
their shorthand and typewriting may be 
put even though they do not elect a strictly 
business career. 

Indeed, if our high school students are 
to be accepted as stenographers in the busi- 
ness world today, our standard of passing 
must be raised above the State Regulation 
of 75% for a passing grade in shorthand 
and typewriting, because this percentage 
does not turn out effective office help. Our 
local Sedalia situation may be of interest 
along this line. We have in Sedalia an old, 
well established business college and we 
found that our students could not compete 
with the students of this school nor could 
they hold positions. Three years ago, we 
requested the principal to allow us to raise 
the passing grade in these subjects, which 
must of necessity be nearly letter perfect 
to be of any practical value, to 90%. The 
experiment was so successful that it has 
been made our standard, with the business 
college, we have successfully placed prac- 
tically all of our graduates who could not 
go on with their school studies. 

WINIFRED WEATHERMAN, 
High School, Sedalia, Mo. 


A CORRECTION 

The Balance Sheet, Dec. 12, 1922. 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, O. 
Gentlemen: 

When the solutions to the problem, which 
I recently submitted to the readers of ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet’’, were sent to me from your 
office, I was home with sickness and had to 
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trust to an understudy to check them out 
and I find upon my return that he made 
the same mistake that the majority of the 
folks, who sent in solutions, made in arriv- 
ing at the proper amount of ‘Deferred 
Charges” and depreciation on the ‘Fixed 
Assets’’. 

I am unable to check out all of the solutions 
in detail inasmuch as they have been re- 
turned. However, I find that the proper 
loss for the period should be $401.54. 

Will you please call this to the attention 
of your readers in the next issue of ‘‘The 
Balance Sheet’’ and I’ll promise to check 
out the next ones myself if I have to hold 
them on my desk for ten years to enable 
me to do so. 

Very sincerely, 
J. I. KINMAN. 


EAST AND WEST 


We are receiving each month by your 
courtesy the magazine ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you personally for this inspiring, business- 
like, and helpful publication. Our students 
read many of the articles with an open 
mind and I am confident that it is very val- 
uable to us in our work. 


L. A. MARTIN, Prin., 
Scituate High School, 
Scituate, Mass. 

I wish to say that I have received more 
practical knowledge from the reading of 
“The Balance Sheet’ than I have been 
able to acquire from any one other source. 
I wish to thank you for your courtesy in 
sending it to me, and assure you that it 
is of great assistance in the teaching of the 
20th Century System of Bookkeeping which 
I have installed in this High School. 

E. C. WHITEHEAD, 
High School, 
Payson, Utah. 


USEFUL 


I wish to take this opportunity to especially 
thank you for ‘‘The Balance Sheet.” It is 
the only little magazine of its kind that I 
know of, and I don’t believe that I could 
now get along without it. In fact, I always 
find something in it that I pass on to my 
bookkeeping classes in the High School in 


which I teach. 
JOHN -L. POUND, 
Centennial High School, 
Pueblo, Colo. 








DISPLAY OF COMMERCIAL WORK 


“The Balance Sheet”’ is a very interesting 
little magazine and I find it very helpful in 
my work. I note that you have some extra 
copies of back numbers, which I would like 
to have. Will you kindly send me all copies 
available previous to October, 1921? 
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I am wondering if, through ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet,”” I might be able to get some good 
suggestions for a display of commercial work 
at a school exhibition. I would like some 
suggestions pertaining to commercial work 
in general and to the bookkeeping work in 
particular. 

This may seem like asking for quite a lot 
in one letter, but I know that you will 
gladly help any teacher that may throw out 
the call for help. 

DAVID F. OWENS, 
High School, 
Rochester, Minn. 


We are always glad to furnish copies 
of the back numbers of ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet’’ and copies of those issues still 
in stock will be furnished without 
charge. 

We hope some reader of ‘*The Balance 
Sheet’’ can furnish Mr. Owens with the 
information he requests. Teachers who 
care to do so may either write him direct 
or write us and we will forward the in- 
formation to him. We will consider 
publishing a good letter or article on 
this subject in an early issue and hope 
that some reader will be able to furnish 
information on this subject that will 
be of general interest. 


ACCOUNTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In the December number of ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet,”” Mr. F. D. Manz, of Bridgeport, IIl., 
describes the method used in the Township 
High School for keeping accounts with the 
various High School organizations. The 
method we use here is, I believe, simpler and 
better, in a great many respects, than the 
one he describes. 

Money from all the organizations is de- 
posited with a centralized treasurer who 
carries it in one account at a local bank. We 
use a loose-leaf cash journal of seven columns 
—date, explanation, order number, check 
number, cash received, cash paid, and 
balance in bank. Each organization is as- 
signed a separate sheet, consequently only 
live accounts are carried. This system 
possesses several advantages. The balance 
column shows at all times just how much 
money any particular organization has to its 
credit and questions from the various spon- 
sors may be answered immediately without 
having to balance the account. Proof of 
the books is readily obtained by adding totals 
of the balance columns and comparing with 
balance in the bank. The explanation 
column shows how all money was obtained 
and for what.purposes it was spent. In 
case any further explanation is necessary the 
order number column provides for immediate 
reference to a duplicate copy of the original 
order. 

We use an order printed in quadruplicate, 
each sheet a different color. An organization 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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NEEDS AND PROSPECTS AS APPLIED TO 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


by 
A. F. FONDAW, B. C. S. 


umerate, intelligently, our needsand pros- 

pects in any line of endeavor or activity, 
we must first of all know or ascertain the aim 
or function of said activity or endeavor. I 
mean by this that we must have a clear con- 
ception of the purpose of anything which we 
may promote before we can point out its 
needs or make any accurate or worth-while 
prophesy regarding prospects for its future 
growth or development. 

Do we know the primary purpose or aim 
of commercial education in the public schools 
of this state today? Why 
do the boys and girls of 
your high school study 
commercial subjects? Do 
they know? Do they 
have an objective in mind 
when they select the 
course? Some have a 
worth-while objective 
from the beginning while 
a great number of others 
have no definite purpose 
in mind from the begin- 
ning and “just drift’’ to 
the end. Therefore, it 
seems to me that one of 
our greatest needs at the 
present time is Vocational 
Guidance or direction for 
the beginner. I mean 
that as soon as a student 
is ready to enter high 
school, some capable ad- 
viser should confer with 
him, or his parents if nec- 
essary, and ascertain if 
possible what he plans to 
do in life and thereby help 
him to select a course 
which will best fit him for 


if seems to me that before we are able to en- 





Mr. Fondaw is head of the Sey steed poten this demand. At the 


P in the Fairmont, W. Va., High Sch 
the thing which he plans secretary and treasurer of the Commercial Teacher’ Same 


Is the primary purpose or aim of commer- 
cial education in the public schools of the 
country uniform? Is the function of the com- 
mercial department of the Fairmont High 
School the same as that of some high school 
in the Middle West in the heart.of a great 
agricultural region? No, there is a marked 
difference. The percentage of commercial 
students in one high school in West Virginia 
may be a great deal larger than that of some 
other of the same state depending to a large 
degree upon the industry of that particular 
locality. Then, of course, the needs, as ap- 
—_ plied to commercial edu- 
cation, of one high school 
may not be the needs of 
another high school in the 
same state. It behooves 
us, then, as commercial 
teachers to ascertain first 
the needs and expecta- 
tions of the citizens of the 
city, town, or community 
in which our school is 
located and then endeavor 
to fulfill their expecta- 
tions, if possible and 
practical, and to supply 
their needs. The people 
or citizens who pay taxes 
are the supporters of the 
schools and have the 
right to expect our hearty 
support and best efforts. 
If we are in an industrial 
city or community where 
there is a great demand 
for boys and girls trained 
in bookkeeping and sten- 
ography it is up to us to 
build up a commercial de- 
partment that will supply 
should 


time we 


to do when he has fin- Section of the West Virginia Educational Association. encourage and urge each 


ished high school. Each 
student should be inter- 
viewed even though he thinks he knows just 
what he wants. Thus a majority of students 
may be directed and instructed in the sub- 
jects that appeal to them and that will be of 
great benefit to them in their course of en- 
deavor after having finished high school. It 
is a very difficult task to instruct an individ- 
ual in shorthand or bookkeeping whose mind 
is concentrated on electricity or agriculture 
and whose sole ambition is to become an elec- 
trical engineer or an expert farmer. If the 
students are not properly advised when they 
select their courses, there will be any number 
of examples of misdirected instruction. 


This article is an excerpt of an address before the last 
annual meeting of the association. 
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student; in our depart- 
ment, who can, to go to 
college or to some other institution of higher 
learning when he has finished high school. 
However, there are many who cannot do 
this and who must depend upon their high 
school training to earn a livelihood. We, 
therefore, need to make our courses strong 
and thorough enough so that the students 
who must by necessity go out to earn a live- 
lihood when they finish high school will be 
qualified to compete favorably with students 
from the business schools in our section of 
the country. Then, too, our commercial 
courses should be made strong enough so 
that the students who finish them will have 
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no more trouble getting into institutions of 
higher learning than me who finish any 
other course offered in that high school. 

There has been a more or less general atti- 
tude or opinion among some school boards, 
superintendents and teachers of literary sub- 
jects that commercial subjects should occupy 
a very minor part of the high school curricu- 
lum. This old conservative idea of education 
is passing rapidly. There was a time when 
some of the less progressive school officials 
would recommend that the dumb students 
be enrolled in the commercial departments of 
the high schools and that those who failed in 
other departments be transferred to the com- 
mercial department. This practice or custom 
is passing rapidly also; in fact, it is almost a 
thing of the past. The department of com- 
merce is now being recognized as one of the 
most popular departments in high school, 
and the average intelligence of the commercial 
students of today in most progressive high 
schools compares most favorably with that of 
the students of any other department. This 
is indicative of the fact that there is a demand 
in the business world for the strongest and 
most capable young men and women. The 
business world of today is calling for young 
men and women of vision, people who think 
straight and do their work with accuracy and 
dispatch. In other words efficiency is the 
call and demand of today. The average 
employer now-a-days is not so much inter- 
ested in what you have done as he is in what 
you can do and how well you can do it. He 
wants a person who thinks. It behooves us 
then as commercial teachers to teach our 
students to think and think straight, and to 
be thorough and accurate in their work. One 
of my greatest problems in teaching com- 
mercial subjects is to get the student to 
realize that he should develop self-reliance 
and self-confidence. 

Do you find that your bookkeeping stu- 
dents want to verify their calculations on 
each individual sale when it is only a short 
process of multiplication and addition? Do 
they find it difficult to add a column of 
figures accurately and readily? Do you find 
a number of your juniors and seniors who do 
not thoroughly understand the fundamentals 
of business arithmetic and who are very poor 
spellers? We all meet this situation in high 
school. These are no little problems and we 
should give them due consideration and at- 
tention. We should teach our students to 
study the dictionary. When they are tran- 
scribing shorthand notes they should have a 
dictionary at hand and should be taught to 
look up the correct spelling and meaning of 
any word of which they may be in doubt. 
We need to teach the fundamental principles 
of commercial arithmetic until the students 
know them. This, in my opinion, is one of 
the most important subjects in the high 
school curriculum. It is no easy task to 
teach a class in bookkeeping who are very 
deficient in commercial arithmetic. In fact, 
a student will make very little progress in 
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bookkeeping if he is lacking in a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of business arithmetic. 
He must learn the subject sooner or later if 
he hopes to meet with any success in book- 
keeping or accounting. Any worth-while 
clerk must know business arithmetic in order 
to meet with any marked success. 

What are our prospects as applied to com- 
mercial education? It seems to me that they 
are more promising than ever before. I 
believe that commercial education is in its 
infancy, and we all know that it is growing 
and developing rapidly. 

Will it continue to grow as it has? I be- 
lieve it will, and on a much broader and 
larger scale. The Department of Commerce 
of the University of New York is only twenty- 
one years old and last year there were more 
than seven thousand students enrolled in 
this department. During the last few years 
the universities throughout the country have 
added Departments of Commerce and the 
growth and development of these depart- 
ments have been phenomenal. The high 
schools and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing have undergone a similar growth and 
development. In this progressive age it 
seems to me that the prospects for the future 
growth and expansion of commercial educa- 
tion are very promising indeed. It is up to 
us as commercial teachers to be prepared to 
meet the situation as it presents itself. This 
is an age of progress in which the methods of 
teaching and business methods and activities 
in general are constantly changing, and if we 
are to keep up with the times and cope with 
the situation with credit to ourselves and 
worth-while service to the public, we must 
study and be prepared for the new and better 
methods of instruction and for the additional 
requirements brought about by the rapid 
evolution of business. 








CORRESPONDENCE 

(Continued from page 15) 
wishing to order supplies fills out a set of 
these orders and has them O. K’d by the 
Principal. The original is given to the 
merchant, one duplicate is kept by the 
organization officer, one by the Principal, 
and the third is given to the general treasurer 
who is authorized to pay the bill upon receipt 
of invoice from the merchant. 

A circular letter explaining our system and 
showing its protection to the merchant was 
mailed to every leading merchant in town. 
This letter requested their cooperation, yet 
was so worded that they could read between 
the lines that no bill would be paid unless 
authorized by one of our orders. Their 
response was very hearty and on not a single 
bill has payment had to be refused. 

THOS. H. BLACK, 
Ft. Smith, Ark., High School, 

For further information and copies of 
the record sheet and other forms re- 
ferred tovin the above letter, write Mr. 
Black direct. 
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State Champions 


For the sixth successive time Wéinston- 
Salem, N. Car., has won the State Typewrit- 
ing Championship. ‘There were three trophies 
this year—a loving cup offered by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina for the school whose 
team of three made the highest average, a min- 
iature loving cup for the winner of the one 
minute contest, and a money prize of $5.00 
for the most accurate writer of all. 


Winston-Salem’s team won the loving 
cup by writing for fifteen minutes a team 
average of 63 net words per minute. In 
. the accuracy contest Miss Hazel Ferguson 
wrote 65 words per minute net with 99.33 
of accuracy. In the one minute contest 
Miss Lola Hatcher wrote 89 words per 
minute without error. The contest was 
open to all public schools in North Carolina. 
Credit for the results obtained by this 
team is due to Mrs. Grace Lilly Foster, 
the teacher. And Winston-Salem uses the 


20th Century Touch Typewriting Text. 


_——. 
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_ Stanley D. Le- 
Master, a graduate of 
the International Busi- 
ness College, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is now 
teaching commercial 
subjects in the Janes- 
ville Business College, 
Janesville, Wis. 
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R. H. Ladd has 
recently accepted a 
position as Principal 
of the Bushey Business 
College, Appletown, 
Wis. During the past 
year Mr. Ladd had 
charge of the Com- 
mercial Department in 
the Columbia High 
School, Lake City, Fla. 





The Westchester County Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will hold a meeting 
at Yonkers on March 17. Mathew Lynaugh 
of the White Plains High School is President 
of the association and will preside. 


Julian V. Ray has recently accepted a 
position with the Tulsa Business College at 
Tulsa, Okla., as head of the Accounting 
Department. He was formerly with the 
Miller School of Business, Louisville, Ky. 
He is a graduate of the Gem City Business 
College, Quincy, IIl., and has studied at 
the University of Indiana, University of 
Illinois, and Valparaiso University. Mr. 
Ray is well qualified for the position he has 
accepted and we wish him an abundance 
of success. 


L. W. Korona is in 
charge of the Com- 
mercial Department 
this year in the High 
School at Etna, Pa. 
He is a graduate of 
the Grove City High 
School and also of the 
Grove City College 
where he secured his 
B. C. S. degree. 


Melvin Croan is now employed in the 
Chicago office of the Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., Certified Public Accountants. He was 
formerly with the Bently School of Account- 
ing and Finance, Boston, Mass., and at one 
time was head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment in the North High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa. He writes, December 17, saying that 
desires to keep in touch with the teaching 
profession as it relates to commercial sub- 
jects, hence wants us to continue mailing him 
“The Balance Sheet’’. 





Lucy K. Sutton is 
a new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects this 
year in the Ward- 
Belmont College, 
Nashville, Tenn. She 
is a graduate of Fall’s 
Business College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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W. J. O’Hara, who 
has been teaching in 
the High School at 
Herington, Kans., for 
the past two years, is 
now teaching commer- 
cial subjects in the 
High School at Fargo, 
N. Dak. He is a 
graduate of the Ran- 
somerian Business School, Kansas City, Mo. 





The North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meeting was held in Fargo, Novem- 
ber 22-24. The business commercial and 
commerce section met Thursday and Friday 
mornings, November 23 and 24, in the Fargo 
High School building. Interesting papers 
were read by Prof. H. D. Meyer, Agricultural 
College, Fargo; Prof. P. V. Masica, State 
School of Science, Wahpeton; Miss Alice G. 
Richardson, State University; Prof. C. R. 
Tharp, State University; Prof. W. J. O’Hara, 
Fargo High School; Miss Alice Eakes, 
State Normal School, Dickinson; Miss Car- 
olyn Mendenhall, Grand Forks High School; 
Prof. Arthur Stuckenbruck, Jamestown Col- 
lege, Jamestown; Miss Cora Jordet, State 
Normal School, Mayville; Prof. J. H. Bond, 
State University; and Dr. C. D. Hibbard, 
U. S. Veterans’ Bureau, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The above papers dealt with a wide range 
of business subjects and problems. To Dr. 
E. T. Towne, State University, is due the 
credit for the success of the meetings. Prof. 
A. J. Ostby, Fargo High School, was elected 
President and Miss Ruth M. Olson, Fargo 
High School, Secretary for the next year. 
The name of the section was changed to 
the Commercial Section. 


Vergie L. Rusher, 
a graduate of the State 
Normal School, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, is a 
new teacher of com- 


mercial subjects in the 
High School at New 
Straitsville, Ohio. 





Clark B. Starr is a new teacher in the 
Jacksonville Business College, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Mr. Starr has been with the Troy 
Business College, Troy, N. Y., for several 
years. He is a graduate of the Williams- 
port Commercial College, Williamsport, Pa. 


George M. Hankey 
is teaching commercial 
subjects this year in 
the High School at 
Perrysburg, Ohio. He 
is a graduate of the 
Bowling Green High 
School and of the 
Bowling Green State 
Normal School, Bowl- 





ing Green, Ohio. 
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Geraldine Wil- 
loughby is teaching 
commercial subjects in 
the Fort Wayne 
Luther Institute, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. She re- 
ceived her commercial 
training at Indiana 
University and North 
Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Ind. 





The Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Central New York is to meet at 
the Rome Free Academy, Rome, N. Y., 
February 10, 1923. Mr. J. V. Meath of the 
Blodgett Vocational High School, Syracuse, 
N. Y., is President of the association. 


The Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Long Island will hold its next 
meeting at Freeport, N. Y., on March 3. 
William H. Higbie of Huntington is Presi- 
dent of the association. 


E. L. Wolf is a new commercial teacher 
in the Meadville Commercial College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. During the past year he taught 
commercial subjects in the Virginia Com- 
mercial and Shorthand College at Lynch- 
burg, Va. He is a graduate of the Chilli- 
cothe Business College, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


R. J. Barkley, who formerly taught com- 
mercial subjects in the South Bend Business 


.College, South Bend, Indiana, is a new teacher 


of commercial subjects in the Duluth Business 
University, Duluth, Minn. 


Emma I. Rankin, 
a recent graduate of 
the College of Com- 
merce, Burlington, 
Iowa, is now teaching 
in the Stenographic 
Department of the 
Lorain Business Col- 
lege, Lorain, Ohio. 





D. C. Clanton is a new teacher in Trook’s 
Commercial School, Chicago, Illinois. He 
formerly taught in Union University, Jackson, 
Tenn., where he has been succeeded this 
year by R. Massey. Mr. Clanton is a grad- 
uate of the Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Florence Green, a 
teacher in the High 
School at St. Edward, 
Nebr., last year, is 
now teaching commer- 
cial subjects in the 
High School at Cen- 
tral City, Nebr. She 
is a graduate of the 
Peru, Nebr., State 
Normal School. 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING 


PARTNERSHIP BOOKKEEPING 
Exercise No. 1* 


W. L. Westbrook owns and operates a garage for the purpose of storing cars. He wishes 
to add a repair department and to act as selling agent for passenger cars. In order that he 
may secure the needed capital and assistance in the operations of the business, he forms a 
partnership, on January 1, with W. W. Woodward, an experienced salesman, and C. H. Arm- 
strong, an expert mechanic. The partnership is to continue for three years, and the business 
is to be operated under the name of the Central Garage. 

W. L. Westbrook invests the building in which the garage is operated, valued at $4,500.00; 
the lot on which the building is located, $1,500.00; accounts receivable, due from those who 
have space rented in the garage, $753.50; and cash, $500.00. He owes the Citizen’s Bank 
and Trust Company a note for $2,500.00, which the partnership assumes. 

W. W. Woodward invests a demonstration car which he owns, valued at $1,500.00; two 
new cars which he purchased for sale, valued at $1,750.00 each; a note for $530.50, signed 
by A. W. Miller; and cash, $1,223.00. He owes the First National Bank a note for $2,000.00 
which the partnership assumes. 

C. H. Armstrong invests machinery and tools, valued at $2,500.00, which he has been 
using in a shop operated by himself; and cash, $1,000.00. He owes L. I. Milford an account 
of $500.00 which the partnership assumes. 

Mr. Westbrook will have charge of the office and the general operations of the business; 
Mr. Woodward will devote his time to the sales of automobiles; and Mr. Armstrong will have 
charge of the repair department. Each partner is to receive a salary of $200.00 per month. 
The profits are to be divided as follows: Mr. Westbrook and Mr. Woodward, each three- 
eighths; Mr. Armstrong, one-fourth. No partner is to become surety for any one during 
the time of the partnership, nor engage in any other business. 

Prepare (1) the Articles of Copartnership and (2) the opening entries in the journal (in- 
cluding the synopsis of the agreement) and cash book, for the assets ‘and liabilities invested 
by each partner. The value of the building is to be recorded in a Building account ,and that 
of the lot, in a Land account; the student will select titles for the accounts to record the other 
assets and the liabilities. 


Exercise No. 2 


July 1, Robert MacFarland, one of the salesmen employed by the Central Garage (Ex - 
ercise No. 1), wishes to purchase an interest in the business and the three partners agree to 
sell him a one-fourth interest for $3,000.00 payable $1,000.00 cash; one Liberty bond, ac- 
cepted at par value, $1,000.00; and his note, due in six months, for $1,000.00. The assets 
invested by him become the partnership property. It is agreed that each partner will share 
cepted at par value, $1,000.00; and his note, due in six months, for $1,000.00. The assets 
invested by him become the partnership property. It is agreed that each partner will share 
equally in the profits of the partnership from July 1, but that the books will not be closed 
until the end of the business year. All the partners agree to the other conditions in the orig- 
inal Articles of Copartnership. 

Prepare (1) the entry for the assest invested by Robert MacFarland, and (2) show the 
changes that will be made necessary in preparing new Articles of Copartnership. 

December 31, the Statement of Profit and Loss prepared by the bookkeeper for the Central 
Garage shows the net profit for the year to be $2,495.75. Make the general journal entry 
to credit each partner’s Capital account for his share of the profit, taking into consideration 
the agreement made with Robert MacFarland, July 1. The student may assume that this 
net profit stands as a credit to the Profit and Loss account, and that one-half of the profit is 
applicable to the first half of the year and the other half to the latter half. 


Exercise No. 3 


H. W. Meyer owns and operates a gasoline station at 3275 Grandview Avenue. James 
C. Dexter owns and operates a gasoline station at 716 Cooper Street of the same city. A. L. 
Burwell is a salesman for the Moore Oil and Refining Co. These three men agree to form a 
partnership for the purpose of continuing the operations of the two gasoline stations and es- 
tablishing a new station at 4721 Poplar Street. The partnership is to continue for a period 
of two years from October 1. The business is to be conducted under the name of ‘“‘The Mer- 
chants Oil and Gas Co.’’ The investment of each partner is as follows: 

H. W. Meyer invests gasoline in stock, $216.50; oil in stock, $175.95; equipment, $1,600; 
notes receivable, $200.00; accounts receivable, $309.50; cash, $1,000.00; building, $2,500.00; 
lot, $1,500.00. He owes notes payable, $1,500.00; accounts payable, $375.50. 


*These exercises are taken from the 15th edition of “2oth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting.” 
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James C. Dexter invests gasoline in stock, $1,459.20; oil in stock, $1,298.65; cash, 
$835.50; rent paid in advance, $200.00; accounts receivable, $1,630.25; and notes receivable, 
$984.40. He owes a note payable, $562.50. 

A. L. Burwell invests gasoline, $450.60; oil, $322.20; and cash, $5,000.00. He owes 
an account payable, $250.00. 

Mr. Meyer is to have charge of one oil station and supervise the buying; Mr. Dexter 
is to have charge of the other oil station and keep the books of account; Mr, Burwell is to 
have charge of the new oil station and supervise the selling. Each partner is to receive a 


salary of $250.00 per month; profits are to be divided equally. Each partner agrees not to 
engage in any other line of business. 


The student is required to make the opening entry in the general journal, showing the 
synopsis of the Articles of Copartnership. 

September 30 of the following year, the Statement of Profit and Loss shows a profit of 
$6,387.68. It is agreed that each partner’s Capital account shall be credited with $1,500.00 
of this profit and each partner’s Personal account credited with the remainder of his share 
of the profit. The amount credited to the Personal accounts may be withdrawn within ninety 
days, but not more than one-third is to be withdrawn within any one month. 

The student is required to show in journal form the entry necessary to transfer the net 
profit from the Profit and Loss account to the Partners’ Capital and Personal accounts; also 


the entry October 31, when each partner withdraws one-third of the profit credited to his 
Personal account. 


Exercise No. 4—A Quiz 


1. Explain the distinction between bookkeeping and accounting. 


2. Would you consider it advisable to enter into a partnership agreement with an in- 
dividual who had an undesirable reputation? Why? 


3. Name three local business concerns which are conducted as partnerships. 


4. Name the essential elements of the Articles of Copartnership and state the reasons 
why the partnership agreement should be in writing. 


5. If one partner should sell the entire stock of goods for cash without the consent of 
the other partners, and deposit the cash in the bank in the name of the partnership, could 
the other partners rescind the sale? 


6. If a partner whose capital accounts shows a balance of $9,600.00, sells his interest 
in the partnership to the other partners for $9,000.00 cash, what entries are required to re- 
cord the transactions on the books of the partnership? 


7. Why does the Federal Government require each partnership and each partner to sub- 
mit a separate income tax return? 


8. (a) Why is an account debited with each asset invested by a partner? (b) Why is 
the partner’s Capital account credited? 


9. Why is it advisable to keep two accounts with each partner? 


10. If a note invested by one of the partners proves worthless, what account should be 
debited? If the partner had guaranteed payment, would this change the account debited? 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE* 


1. What is meant by the ‘“‘cash method” of reporting income? 


2. A purchased a plot of vacant land in 1903 for $5,000.00. He now sold it, still vacant, 
for $7,500.00. How should this transaction be treated by A in preparing his income tax re- 
turn? 


3. In June, 1915, A purchased a dwelling for the sum of $15,000.00. He resided in the 
dwelling until December 1, of the current year, when he sold the property at a loss. Dur- 
ing the year, he paid out for taxes, $186.00; for insurance, $60.00; for repairs, $130.00; for 
interest on mortgage, $250.00. His net loss on the sale was $1,200.00. 


In preparing A’s income tax return for the current year, how would you treat the 
items specified? 


4. You are employed by Paul F. Fusselman, a married man, to prepare his income tax 


return for the current year. His income and expenditures for the year ending December 31, 
are as follows: 


(Concluded on next page) 


*Questions and problems taken from the 1923 edition of Income Tax Procedure. 


t An announcement con- 
cerning this course will be found on back cover. 
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Expenses Income 
ei eile Di cated Ol, ol) Fae cliaaia babi Wn hidie dba RAD ¢ 8D $10,000.00 
lateneet ee NS os so oe d ck bkdbwe oelel acess .00 
Boewememee U. S, Steed Carmerntaee. «o.oo. ccccccecccc ke ccctevcces 1,200.00 
ieee eee ee os edu Saabs 4b yace ose de aoe 2,200 .00 
Interest, Bonds U. S. Steel Corporation...................0ee0008 1,000 .00 
Interest, en as 6 eas oe 660k op abide eo aes 2,400 .00 
Interest, ee ont aan sande hee hahcea pics ee 4,000 .00 
Gain Sale of Real AE a ew oad oak baae 2 oe aan 500.00 
poeneenmen, Genes remem. Sey. Co., Pars... ow ccc cc cc ccc 25,000.00 
Life Insurance EEE AE eer eer rere re rey Cr rere 5,000 . 00 
Special fee as commissioner of estate.................0cce cece eees 500.00 
eed ek la a ieae ss kewddedalewebineca $2,000 .00 
Household UI, CINE BONNE 6 noc oii vied cack ccerccwewscitan 9,620.00 
Fire loss, Tenement property (net)...................ccceeceeees 650.00 
ar oes a kta es aitinne dks napkin baua aes 5,400 .00 
EEE I: Le Pee .00 
I, Ee IE IU in n.ciciiin'n Wi dia ee 0's ond ania seb deaede'es 220.00 
rie a Shs i 2,500.00 
i a a i hai a x opi baud Noman Keene 44 400 .00 
Losses Stock Exchange operations..................ccccccccccees 4,400 .00 
Dee a ss in aback kkennaeasnes aceacnineaks on 1,750.00 
i etl sic pe kek cone casaeewkbemnaned'ee>é 50.00 
ET EO Ee ee 1,000 .00 


Prepare Statement of Income and Deductions for Income Tax purposes showing comput- 
ation of tax. 


NOTE—Answers and solutions to the above questions and problems will be published in the February issue. 


SOLUTION OF NOVEMBER ACCOUNTING PROBLEM 


This problem, which appeared in the November issue, was taken from Unit Thirty-two 
of Sherwood’s Public Accounting and Auditing. The author has reviewed all of the solutions 
submitted and he finds that the following teachers have submitted a correct solution: 

Charles Menz, Michigan Business and Normal College, Battle Creek, Mich.; W. J. 
Beahon, West High School, Rochester, N. Y.; Howard V. McCurdy, High School, Lansing, 
Mich.; "Geo. F. Rowan and Jas. H. Crain, Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Mich.; 
H. G. "Shellhouse, Pierson’s Business College, Chicago, Ill.; H. K. Richardson, High School, 
Monessen, Pa.; and E. L. Lambert, Brown’s Business College, St. Louis, Mo. 

The solution by Mr. Shellhouse is published below and is illustrative ‘of all the solutions 
received which exhibited the correct results. We also publish a simple arithmetical solution 
which was prepared by the author of the problem. 





THE WHITE MOTOR CORPORATION 
Calculation of Dividend 


Dividend=15% of $250,000.00 or $37,500.00 


Calculation of Bonus 


Let X=Bonus 
Then $75,000—X =Amount Taxable 
124%% of $75,000—X =$9375—.125X Income Tax 
Bonus=10% of $75 000—($9375—. — — $37,500 

10% ¢ $75,000—($46875—. 125X) 

10% = $28,125—. 125K $5812, 50—.0125X 
Since X=Bon' 

X=$2812. 50—.0125X 
- 9875X = $2812.50 
X or Bonus=$2812. 50 or 


9875 


_ $2,848. 10 





Calculation of Income Tax 
$75,000—$2848. 10=$72,151.90 





Income Tax= 124% of $72,151.90 or $9,108.99 
Proof 

EE eT eee eee eee ae $75,000.00 

Deduct Income Tax.............. $9,018. 

Deduct Dividend................ 37,500.00 46,518.99 

EE OP OOS IL PEOPLE ME $28,481.01 

Bonus=10% of $28,481.01 or................4. 2,848.10 


THE WHITE MOTOR CORPORATION 


Calculation of Bonus 


Net Profit (before deduct ng income tax or bonus). $75,000.00 
Income Tax (before applying bonus—124%% of 








Ps s0Nacsnawnbaends sostonseeaes 9,375.00 
$65,625.00 
a sis < owisccesccsncncccsves 37,500.00 
PE icttattekksncsndsvcdebesenkunweapenncd $28,125.00 
Bonus (10% on above)......:.... $2,812.50 
134% of $2,812.50...........00 35. 15625 
14% of i a - 43945 
14% of / ae .00549 
Eee $2,848.10 
Calculation of Income Tax 
a iii ei moncicnapnaeke aad kaasaae wey mibbe $75,000.00 
iin idstsar earoderenkunsernensuer te 2,848.10 
NE iicdrenenctcedebstesadounceeud $72,151.90 
Se See 124% 
PE incite carackrednwamnsscnaahenacesies $9,018. 99 
Proof am 
hii ntinncduviatabescosrencdsseasdesten $75,000.00 
Less: 
EE cccncesecececsacess Qe 
RES __ 9,018.99 46,518.99 
Re iccccstvresneseecncasettonete $28,481.01 
ii. nb sdb Ui ukensescseeedslhcblans se 
ain ccricndacaccsesesaseeeebos _ $2,848. 10 
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measemcan errors A LEE RAWLINGS & COMPANY cee Te 


“Suewe accouuTanrs. CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS (VA) 
NORFOLK.VIRGINIA 


December 6, 1922 


South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


Appreciating as accountants must necessarily 
do the important role which business plays in present 
day life, we are pleased to find in your "20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting” a text which we believo will 
materially help in giving the younger generation a clear 
understanding of business procedure as it relates to 
accounts, records and business instruments, 


The text is admirably arranged and tne illus- 
trations given of bookkeeping technique and the explana- 
tions of the principles underlying a correct presentation 
ot financial facts are interestingly and clearly stated, 
This, together with the comprehensive scope of subject 
covered, should certainly apoeal to educators and impress 
the student with the value the subject may possibly bear 
to his or her future, 


I am very much interested in bookkeeping texts 
and all other matters pertaining to the accounting pro- 
fession, I have spent considerable time and money in an 
endeavor to build up and maintain a high Standard for the 
accounting profession, particularly in this State. I 
happen to be one of, if not the pioneer accountant in 
Virginia and was for a number of years Chairman of the 
State Board, 


Very truly yours, 


A. LEE RAWLINGS & COMPANY, 
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HOW TO MAKE THE COMMERCIAL 
COURSE FUNCTION IN THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 
(Continued from page 9) 
far better results than if his time were divided 

among many subjects. 

5. This plan also provides for girls who 
have been out of school for several years and 
want to take a business course. 

With the cooperation of the business men 
a very successful part-time course could be 
worked out somewhat as follows: 

1. Secure the interest of the business men 
of the town by an address before some organ- 
ization such as the Rotary Club, Kiwanis 
Club, Chamber of Commerce, etc., and enlist 
their cooperation. 

2. Secure as many places as you can 
where students may be employed part-time. 
Two students may work together holding 
one job, each a week at a time. 

3. The school may tell the pupils where 
to apply but the student does his own bar- 
gaining. 

4. When the student returns to school he 
must have ready for the teacher a detailed 
weekly account of his business experiences. 
This should include kind of work performed 
each day and time spent on each kind. This 
report may be filed or transferred to a per- 
manent record card to see if the pupil is re- 
ceiving the proper variety of training. 

5. The employer may be asked to fill out 
a monthly report form giving the following 
qualifications consideration and adding any 
others he may find: Industry, Punctuality, 
Initiative, Courtesy and Neatness. A blank 
space is left after each qualification for the 
employer to make suggestions. From the 
student’s report and employer’s report the 
student is given a grade and he is made to 
feel that his work outside of school is just as 
much a part of his school work as the actual 
school work. These part-time places may 
later grow into full-time positions. 

Establish an employment bureau at school, 
keep in touch with the pupils after they leave 
school, encourage them to tell you of vacan- 
cies and to make application to the bureau 
when wanting a position. 

Finally, the keynote for success in any 
department of the school is cooperation, the 
teacher may have to go more than half the 
way to secure it but therein lies the secret. 
WHAT THE BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS 

ARE DOING FOR RETAIL SELLING 

(Continued from page 6) 
During the last year, the enrollment was 
close to one thousand pupils. During the 
Christmas holidays, 690 pupils went out to 
work and earned $25,338.04, being an average 
of $36.72 for each pupil. The reports from 
the merchants and the employment super- 
visors were most gratifying to the school 
authorities. 





Advantages 
The instruction as given in the Boston 
high schools brings together the long experi- 
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ence of the teacher and her knowledge of the 
occupation and the information organized 
pedagogically into suitable courses. This 
instruction is presented in terms of the work- 
ers’ experience. All instruction is traced back 
into the store. In this way, new needs and 
additional material are ever brought to light. 
The instruction is therefore specific, supple- 
menting the employment in the store, and 
not general in application and character. 


One of the first considerations in any for- 
mulated scheme of training is a method by 
which this information may be secured by 
the schools and applied to the needs of the 
pupils who could never secure it through 
their own efforts unassisted. This informa- 
tion is secured and utilized in our retail selling 
courses. 


In the modern retail store, there are execu- 
tives, men and women, specialists in their 
lines, who hold positions of great responsi- 
bility and interest. The executives are usu- 
ally promoted from ‘‘within the store” and 
many can point to their salesmanship training 
received in the Boston schools as the stepping 
stone. In the stores, the high school pupil is 
surrounded by many who have succeeded in 
retail selling, and who, by example, stimulate 
the pupil to make the most of his abilities. 


In the new conception of service which has 
come to our public institutions, it does not 
appear that there is any reason why the pub- 
lic schools should not call upon the merchant 
for assistance in that part of the training 
which he is so eminently fitted to give. This, 
the merchant can do by encouraging the 
pupils in his store to more genuine effort by 
a careful system of supervision and pro- 
motion. 

As a whole, the Boston plan of retail selling 
instruction has worked out admirably. The 
merchants of Boston have been very cooper- 
ative, and have gone out of their way to 
furnish the schools the opportunities for 
training. There are still some difficulties to 
solve, but the advantages and benefits de- 
rived from retail selling courses outweigh 
these difficulties. The Boston school author- 
ities feel that retail selling courses should be 
enlarged and made more numerous. 


SALESMANSHIP AND HOW 
IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT 
(Continued from page 8) 

Allow me to state again that I do not 
believe that salesmanship can be taught 
without at least four hours devoted to each 
subject. This would mean approximately 
one hundred and forty hours. Four hours to 
the subject—two should be spent in prepara- 
tory work at home by both pupils and teacher; 
one hour in class, teacher giving work in form 
of a lecture with blackboard helps; second 
hour in class with teacher in charge and 
pupils making up the analysis. I may be 
wrong but this is my practice and I do know 
that it gives practical results. 
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EXCHANGE 


During the past month, the following 
publications have n received at this 
office, most of which were in exchange for 
“The Balance Sheet”: 

The Proof. ‘The house warming issue’’. 
Issued by Duffs-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Edited by J. L. Zerbe and 
“devoted to the development of more effi- 
cient service in business’’. 

The Nebraska Educational Journal, 
which is the official organ of the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association. Edited by 
Everett M. Hosman. 

The Sierra Educational News. Pub- 
lished by the California Council of Educa- 
tion and the official organ of the California 
Teachers’ Association. 

School. A publication “devoted to the 
Public Schools and Educational Interests’’. 
Published by the School News Co., New 
York City. 

Commercial Education. A bulletin pre- 
pared by the faculty and alumni of the 
Whitewater State Normal School. This 
number contains an interesting article on 
“Grading in Typewriting” by Jane E. Clem. 

Spencerian. ‘Devoted to the _ best 
interests of young people and Commercial 
Education”. Published weekly by the 
Spencerian Commercial School, Louisville, 


y. 

Stepping Stones. Published by the 
American Commercial School, Allentown, Pa. 

The Littleford News. Published by the 
Littleford School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Microscope. Edited and published 
by the Senior Division of the Commercial 
Department of the German Township High 
School, McClellandtown, Pa. 

Actual Business College News. 
lished by the Actual 
Canton, Ohio. 


Getting Ahead. ‘‘Showing the way to 
opportunity and better pay’. Published by 
Draughon’s Practical Business College, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

What School? Published by the Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. Woodbridge 
N. Ferris is the new Senator-elect from 
Michigan. 

The Mississippi Educational Advance. 
Published by the Mississippi Education 
Association. 

Morse College. ‘‘We prepare you to fill 
a good position”. Published by the Morse 
Business College, Hartford. 

Dedham Business Booster. 
by the Commercial 
Dedham. High School. Edited by the sales- 
manship class. Received through the 
courtesy of H. E. Cowan, head of the Com- 
mercial Department. 

Personal Efficiency. ‘The how and why 
magazine.” Published by the La Salle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago, III. 


Pub- 
Business College, 


Published 
Department of the 


ANNOUNCING A SERIES OF 
INDIVIDUAL PRACTICE SETS 
FOR LABORATORY WORK 


Each of the following practice 
sets is complete in itself and may 
be purchased as separate units 
of work. They are suitable for 
use in the Bookkeeping Depart- 
ment of either public or private 
schools and may be used with 
satisfactory results regardless of 
what bookkeeping text may be 
in use. 


ELEMENTARY SETS 


List} 
Price 

1. Single Entry, Transac- 
tions and Blanks...... $0.40 

2. Auto. Accessories, Trans- 
actions and Blanks.... -40 

3. Radio, Transactions and 
NS ich niin tania iee 48 

4. Commission, Transac- 
tions and Blanks...... 48 

ADVANCED SETS 

5. Corporation and Voucher 

Accounting, Text and 
I Such 0954-05904 1.80 

6. Bank Accounting, Text 
and Set with Vouchers, 2.60 

7. Cost Accounting, Text 
and Set with Vouchers, 2.20 

8. Business and Office Prac- 
gettin gal at AE gel 2.20 

9. Income Tax Procedure, 

Loose-leaf with Bind- 
Citta ea aée a beneseu 2.40 


The prices quoted are subject 
to the usual discount when or- 
dered by dealers or schools for 
class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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20th Century Touch Typewriting 
A Winner 


An account of its success at Winston-Salem, N. Car., is 


given on page 18 of this magazine. Numerous other schools 
are securing similar results. 


A typewriting manual which arouses the interest and enthusiasm of 
the student from the beginning of the course. It emphasizes the value of 
finger gymnastics and produces correct writing habits. The student is 
taught to arrange his work in an artistic manner. Unnecessary or lost 
motion is eliminated. 


A method of speed development is provided that will bring out the 
best effort of each individual student, thus producing rapid and accurate 
typists. 





Holmes’ Peters’ 
Personality and Business Speller 
Salesmanship ‘*The only way to learn to spell 


L is by spelling’’ 
A text that is more than a 


r Five thousand words selected; 
mere treatise on salesman- 


first, with the object of giving those 


ship. Its aim is to develop the necessary for business use which 
student into a well-rounded, = wad —— to 
° spell; second, words which are 
capable ‘ business a technical or peculiar to a select 
Each subject is treated with classified list of subjects in com- 
a view of giving an idea of mon use; third, those words in 
the important facts and stim- modern use which should be in 
ulating the mind of the reader the vocabulary of every well- 
to learn more. The text is ane Beam 
. . . . . om Th d fi i i 
divided into six divisions re- ea ir ee + adggpen vole a 
lating to the following sub- appear in print. This is followed 
jects: by the same word divided into 
J Beswt syllables and marked diacritically, 
uying thus enabling the learner to ac- 
Selling quire correct pronunciation. The 
Advertising pronunciation, syllabication and 
Getting into Business spelling are those authorized by 
The Trend of Business Webster’s New International Dic- 


tionary. Each word is defined. 
Self-Development of Synonyms have been used as 


Personality definitions whenever possible. 











SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 West Third Street 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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in the advertisement. 





Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers available 
for positions, schools for sale, or persons desiring to purchase 
a school, will be inserted on this page free of charge. 

Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of ‘“‘The Balance Sheet,”’ 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


ell established Western School, inventory 
$5,000.00, for sale on terms to reliable school 
man. Address, H. D. 


A business college of National reputation 
located in California, The development and 
growth of this field justifies a much larger asking 
price than has been placed on this school. It 
will pay for itself in three years. Tuition rates 
are $20.00 for day and $10.00 for night, monthly. 
The reputation of the school has never been 
questioned. Rent, $100.00 monthly. Income 
last year $11,000. 60, gross. Price, $15,000.00. 
Do not answer unless you can command the 
cash for at least one-third of the purchase price. 
Would consider income property for balance. 
Address, California. 


Old established business college in Missipp_ 


Valley, 35,000 people within immediate bounds; 
school dominates with best reputation in terri- 
tory. Inventories between eight and ten thous- 
and dollars, but less will buy. Well advertised. 
Must go to larger cit 7 in a to hold my family 


together. Address, J. 
A Day and Boarding School for Girls. Ad- 
mirable location at the sea shore. Good name 


and great possibilities. Building valuable be- 
cause of location and adaptability for very 
profitable summer renting. A good living as- 
sured by the investment of $35,000.00. Address, 
Principal, 106 South Surrey Place, Ventnor, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ohio Business School with good reputation for 
quarter-century. In fine manufacturing city 
with good surrounding territory and no com- 
petition near. Owner is wealthy and will sell to 
the right man on monthly payments with only 
a small down payment. Low rent, excellent in- 
come for many years. Price is about the cost of 
equipment. Address, Ohio Bargain. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy whole or part interest in a 
good live business school in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Give fuil particulars in first letter. 
Address, Box 53, Millersville, Pa. 


If you have a good school proposition for sale, 
write immediately stating full information. No 
small city. Address, No. 44. 


Wanted to buy school in city of 40,000 or over. 
hg gg Eastern or Central States. Address, N. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


College trained man and wife, expert teachers 
of Accounting, Law, Gregg and Pitmanic Short- 
hand and Touch Typewriting, desire high grade 

ition in high school, college, university. 

ill consider managerial position of business 
college. Address, No. 10. 


Young lady with several years experience as 
of commercial work, desires position in 
private school or college as teacher of Penman- 
ship, Business English and Typewriting. Perfer 
the states of Virginia, Tennessee, or North 
Carolina. Address, L. 


Man 45 years of age, B. C. S. degree, 18 years 
teaching experience, over two years accountin: 
practice, desires position as manager or at hea 
of commercial department. Would invest in a 
good school. Address, G. P. W. 


Summer position wanted—Experienced com- 
mercial teacher of Indiana Public School system 
wants place as assistant in Commercial Depart- 
ment of a standard, recognized Normal or College 
with privilege of entering other classes. Is ex- 
perienced in High School, Private School and 
summer Normal School teaching. Address, No. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Unmarried man or woman teacher of Grogs 
Shorthand and commercial subjects, to e 
charge of small school in rapidly growing small 
city of Southwest. No capital required, but de- 
termination and vision essential. Address, B. 


Live school with average enrollment of 100 
pupils, desires the services of male teacher with 
executive ability, to take charge of same. Pre- 
ferably one able to teach 20th Century Book- 
keeping. Liberal salary and commission for the 
right man. Owner unable to devote entire time 
due to other business. Address, F. S. H. 


Partner wanted. Energetic, live commercial 
school man with ability and personality who 
can take charge as Po and manager in a 
first class, well established business college. Only 
school in a city of 20,000 population. py 
will sell interest to right party for $8,000 
Equipment inventory without good will sid 
000.00. School is incorporated. Do not write 
unless you are really interested. Address, B. W.C 


A man who is an all-around commercial 
teacher, for position as business college manager, 
re one who knows 20th Century Book- 

eeping and Accounting. Address, R. C. B. 


Man teacher capable of teaching Bookkeeping 
and subjects which usually go with it, one who 
is also able to handle typewriting. Apply at once. 
Address, Business University. 





” 
acre 
ood market and first 
acilities. A 
rees and shrubbery now bear- 


For sale or trade—Thirty-five 
fruit farm near 
3 ahipoing 
maker. 


ing. Will sell reasonably or will trade 

= other ee. —— consider ie 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 15th edition. 
Combining theory and practice. The theory is developed through 
the discussion in the text and the practice is developed through sets 
which provide real laboratory work. The discussion is subdivided 
into distinct chapters, each relating to a definite topic. Questions 
are provided at the end of each chapter for class discussion. Numer- 
ous short exercises are provided for practice in applying the theory. 
This system permits a teacher to use his own initiative with regard 


to methods in teaching. A flexible system adapted to any length 
course desired. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J. O. McKinsey. 
All transactions are contained in the texts. Blank books are provided 
in which to record the transactions. The use of vouchers is optional. 
The statement method of approach. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING. Third edition. An authorative 
treatise on accountancy. A correlation of accounting, theory and 
practice, auditing, theory and practice, and law in its relation to ac- 
counting. Published in two volumes, 264 pages each. For use as basic 
texts in schools offering courses in “higher accounting.’’ Also pub- 
lished in pamphlet form for correspondence teaching. 


INCOME TAX PROCEDURE. 1923 edition. This is intended for schools 
offering an intensive training on Income Tax Procedure. Every grad- 
uate of a business course ought to have a working knowledge of the 
Income Tax Law and the regulations and rulings of the Treasury De- 


partment pertaining to the preparation of returns and the computation 
of taxes. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. A revised edition with a manual for teach- 
ers. Planned to enable teachers to obtain a maximum of results with 
a minimum of effort. A text written in a style which secondary students 


may comprehend. Questions and cases at the end of each chapter for 
class discussion. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. Announcing a 1923, revised edition. Ready 


for school use February 1. A thorough treatise on essentials, omitting 
technicalities. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Copyright 1922. Prac- 
tical and interesting with nonessentials eliminated. Interesting ap- 
proach to the various topics, Drill on the fundamentals is emphasized. 
Numerous problems for oral drill throughout the text. 
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